


A FIVE-STOREY DWELLING-HOUSE RIPPED FROM TOP TO BOTTOM BY A BOMB IN THE RECENT ZEPPELIN 
ATTACK ON PARIS: AN EXAMPLE OF THE BARBARISM AND MILITARY FUTILITY OF GERMAN AIR RAIDS. 
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By G. K. CHESTERTON. 



7 HEN the Germanic Powers, now some time ago, 
announced to the world the remarkable fact 
that the German, Austrian, and Turkish Empires, with 
the assistance of Bulgaria, had been too much for 
Montenegro, they also said something to the effect 
that it was their greatest or their crowning victory 
in the war. It is an even more remarkable fact that 
they told the truth. The operations against Monte¬ 
negro really were the only German operations which, 
considered as practical operations, were successful 
at all; and even they went wrong at the last minute, 
owing to the action of that direct democracy which 
is one of the virtues of a small state. Every story 
can be told in two ways ; but the point about the 
story of this war is that it is of necessity a story of 
German failure if you tell it in a sober way, and can 
only become a story of German success if you tell it 
in a rhetorical way. It is not a case of colouring the 
thing one way or the 
other, but of not 
colouring it at all. It 
is not a case of the 
British Jingo with a 
rather infantile habit 
of painting the map 
red. Black and white 
are the Prussian col¬ 
ours ; but the plan 
disproves their claim 
even when it is printed 
in black and white. 

Thus, if you use 
penny - dreadful lan¬ 
guage, you can say 
that the Russians 
“ fled before ” Hinden- 
burg, though, in fact, 
soldiers do not “ fly,” 
except in the Aviation 
Corps. But if you use 
military language and 
say that the Russians 
" fell back to avoid 
envelopment,” it will 
at once become ap¬ 
parent that they were 
successful in avoiding 
it. You can suggest 
a sentimental triumph 
by saying that the 
German “ is still lord 
of the sacred soil of 
France ” ; but if you 
ask why he ever was 
on the sacred soil of 
France, you will in¬ 
stantly realise that he 
has as yet had no triumph at all. Told in the dry 
manner of a text-book, the tale of the war is simply 
and solely this. The two Germanic Empires advanced 
into France through Belgium and were met by a 
Franco - British force a little more than half their 
number. This force fell back before them, avoiding 
all attempts to outflank it; and the smaller army 
defeated the larger one a little to the north of Paris ; 
so that it had to fall back in its turn. Meanwhile 
the Russians had been advancing in the East; but 
their munitions running low, they again had to fall 
back before the enemy, who took advantage of a 
great superiority in munitionment to make six suc¬ 
cessive attempts to surround them by cutting the 
neck of a salient, the last of which failed at Vilna. 
The Central Empires then turned to attack the 
Serbian Army, which retreated with much greater 
loss, a nucleus being still intact and being reinforced 
by smaller detachments of Allies. The Central 
Powers then conquered Montenegro. Now, that is a 
perfectly detached and dispassionate account of what 
actually happened. There is not a single abusive 
or complimentary word in it; no part of the state¬ 
ment depends in the smallest degree upon artistic 
selection or partisan suppression or moral sympathy. 
If the inhabitants of Mars understand military oper¬ 
ations, as some astronomers have suggested that 


they understand engineering operations, and if the 
inhabitants of Mars have strong - enough telescopes 
to follow the main lines of the European war, they 
cannot be describing it greatly otherwise than as I 
have described it here. 

Now, it is one of the elementary things to remem¬ 
ber that the Germans do not believe, do not really 
even profess to believe, in truth in this sense. With 
all their talk of science, the , do not really pretend to 
look at anything in a dry and objective light. They 
put their principal trust in something which their 
philosophers call Will, and their more flippant enemies. 
Bluff. They do quite seriously believe in bluff—or, 
rather, they believe in believing in bluff. And it is 
this which alone explains a type of utterance which 
it would normally be the instinct of any man, and I 
should think of any Martian, to call the screams of a 


maniac. It is the Deutsche Courage, wilder than 
Dutch Courage, for it deliberately uses delusion in¬ 
stead of drink. 

It is, perhaps, the ultimate accusation to be 
brought against modern Germany that her worst is 
not revealed in her enemies' accusations at all. The 
unapproachable point of folly and evil is always 
found in her own defence. That defence is never by 
any chance such as a sane or even sympathetic philo¬ 
sopher would make for her. It is not such a defence 
as I could make for her myself. If I were a German 
(and in that case, as I hope I should be, a patriotic 
German), I should say something like this : “ By 
your very denunciations of organised, or what you 
call Prussianised, Germany, you really admit that 
there is something in Europe which has a character 
and colour, which some people like and some dislike, 
which is expressed in its institutions and is strong 
enough to make an enormous difference. To this 
thing I belong and in this I believe. Now you may 
or may not have had a black-and-white plot to curb 
it or cut it down ; you may or may not have tech¬ 
nically been on the defensive against it. But if you 
tell me you djd not want to curb it or cut it down, I 
do not believe you ; if you tell me you were not 
tacitly expecting that history would take a turn and 


give you a chance to do so, again I do not believe you ; 
and I now naturally believe it less with every word 
you say against it.” I have stated that this is what 
I should say if I were a German. But this is, of 
course, an illogical expression ; because if I were a 
German, I suppose 1 should talk as the Germans do. 
If I were a German I should say this : “ It is really 
because we are so pure that we have been chosen by 
the Almighty as his instruments to punish the 
envious, to chastise the wicked, and to slay with the 
sword sinful nations. The Divine mission of Ger¬ 
many, O brethren ! is to crucify humanity ; the duty 
of German soldiers, therefore, is to strike without 
mercy. They must kill, burn, and destroy; any 
half-measures would be wicked. Let it, then, be a 
war without pity. The immoral and the friends and 
allies of Satan must be destroyed, as an evil plant 
uprooted.” Or, again: “ We must fight the 

wicked with every 
means in our power ; 
their sufferings should 
give us pleasure ; their 
of despair should 
not move German 
hearts. They have all 
been condemned to 
death by a Divine de¬ 
cree.” These thought¬ 
ful passages do not 
even occur in the 
casual remarks of some 
blundering Junker 
trying to bully the 
people, or of some 
Jingo journalist try¬ 
ing to inflame them. 
Indeed, they are not 
intended to inflame the 
people, but to soothe 
them and soften their 
hearts. They are the 
quiet recessionals, the 
interludes of peace and 
prayer as allowed in 
Prussia. They are the 
utterances of two ven¬ 
erable and peaceable 
clergymen, one having 
the care of souls in 
Berlin, and the other 
in Leipzig ; and they 
are specifically de¬ 
voted to the need of 
charity and patience 
in the Christian 
scheme. They are, 
in their very essence, 
meant for the milk of the land of blood and beer ; 
they represent the German spirit at its very mildest. 
And nothing like them, I venture to say, has ever 
been read or heard in the history of modern nations. 
It is not, however, with their mere virulence that I 
am especially concerned. It is not, so to speak, the 
black words but the white words that are most 
astonishing in the description. And the most aston¬ 
ishing of all, and the key to the whole incredible 
riddle, is to be found in the first words of the extract : 
“ It is really because we are so pure.” In those few 
words Germany declares a more violent war upon 
the Christian religion than in all her crimes. 

I heard much in my youth of the humility of the 
man of science, who would learn from the lowliest 
external facts. And when I compare these madmen 
with the old biologists and physicists of the type of 
Darwin, I feel that we owe something like a friendly 
apology for having made even moderate game of 
them. It is certainly in this practical modesty that 
Huxley now towers above Haeckel. Occasionally 
Huxley was a Philistine, but he was never a Pharisee. 
And that is the mildest phrase for the high priests 
who are " so pure ” that they have to crucify some¬ 
body else. 

[i Copyrighted in the U.S.A. by the “New York American .”1 
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AS SEEN FROM A BRITISH WAR-SHIP : THE FINAL WITHDRAWAL OF THE BRITISH FORCES, 

“ The End of a Very Gallant Adventure ” is the title given to his work by the naval officer from whose sketch the above diagrammatic drawing has been made. On another page we give 
his article by describing the scene as he saw it from the deck of a British war-ship. The whole movement was carried out so skilfully and secretly that for long nothing was visible to 
the watchers. “At last,” he writes, “something happens, and we realise that the withdrawal is actually completing, and none too soon, with the increasing sea. A blaze appears at 
Cape Helles, which is quickly followed by more blazes, till a series of fires are seen, indicating that the remaining stores are being destroyed. Similarly fires appear at Sedd-ul Bahr, 
until both areas are soon a blaze of flames and smoke lighting up the surrounding hills. Star-shells are now seen exploding as dazzling white patches in the air. Soon after, various-coloured 
Very’s signal - lights begin to appear from the working - parties on both beaches. Both at Helles and Sedd-ul Bahr, every few minutes sudden bursts of flame are seen, indicating explosions 
of ammunition - stores. The green bands of the hospital - ships are seen to move slowly away from Helles, when there suddenly appears a colossal expanse of flame eclipsing all the other 
fires combined and rising up several hundred feet and above the sky - line, indicating a very terrific explosion. (This was the main ammunition - store.) The fires at Helles and Sedd-ul 
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LAST SCENES AT THE EVACUATION OF GALLIPOLI. 

who was an Eye-Witness of the Evacuation. (See Article on Page 162.) 



ALMOST WITHOUT LOSS. FROM THE GALLIPOLI PENINSULA, ON THE NIGHT OF JAN. 8 & 9. 

Bahr continued burning brightly, producing huge quantities of smoke which were to be seen later on at dawn being blown along like huge clouds over the left flank. Then, in the 

blackness of night, away to seawards of the left flank, there began to appear momentary brilliant white flashes. Each flash was followed a few seconds later by a sudden white, 

triangular patch of light on the Krithia region, indicating the explosion of big, high-explosive shells. These were soon followed and accompanied by the appearance of red, star-like bursts 
in the same region, indicating the explosion of shrapnel shells over the Turkish trenches. It was a truly wonderful sight. When finally the bombardment eased up, and it became light 
enough to make out the peninsula, only one non-combatant ship was to be made out. She was close in to the shore—a hospital-ship—and was then leaving with all lights ablaze. 

There was never a sign of a troop-carrier coming or going, or of any of the motor-barges which carry the troops from the beaches to the ships. The gigantic searchlight at Chanak was 
switched off, but the fires at Helles and Sedd-ul Bahr continued. The destroyers could now be seen close in-shore picking up any possible stragglers, and a difficult task it must have 
been with the increasing sea .’-—[Dratcmg Copyrighted in the United States and Canada.] 
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A Mechanical Searcher for Unexploded and Buried Shells: A Strange Scientific Device . 



DETECTING UNEXPLODED SHELLS HIDDEN IN THE GROUND TO THE DANGER OF FIELD-WORKERS : THE ELECTRICAL INDUCTION BALANCE AT WORK. 
The peaceful fields of rural France are a source of danger to those who work in them, 1 electric induction-balance, carried over suspected ground by a man who is followed by 
as shells have embedded themselves a short distance below the surface, where the sharp another wearing telephonic receiver-pads and carrying an electric battery connected with 

contact of a spade or plough would cause them to explode with deadly effect. Professor the “ finder.” When the balance is passing above a buried shell or fragment of metal, 

C. Gutton, of Nancy, has brought science to the aid of the workers in the form of an | induction-coils in it actuate a vibrating spring, giving a sharp note of alarm. 




THE KING OF MONTENEGRO IN FRANCE : HIS MAJESTY ACKNOWLEDGING THE SALUTE AT THE STATION—GENERAL D’AMADE ON HIS LEFT ; 
THE PREFECT OF THE RHONE DEPARTMENT ON HIS RIGHT. 


Admiration for the courage of King Nicholas is general and both Italy and France 
showed him every honour while he was on his way to join Queen Milena at Lyons, 
where her Majesty was staying with some members of the Royal family. The King 
of Italy put a royal train at the service of the septuagenarian Monarch, and the French I 


Government was represented at Lyons station by the Prefect of the Rhone Department. 
The Mayor of Lyons was also present, and in the evening his Majesty received at his 
hotel M. Denys Cochin, Minister of State. King Nicholas was in national costume. 
Despite the fortune of war, his Majesty’s vigorous patriotism remains unbroken. 
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THE ZIG-ZAG OF SAFETY: THE WAY TO THE FIRE TRENCHES 



A ZIG-ZAG IN ORDER THAT RELIEFS, OR REINFORCEMENTS, MAY REACH THE FRONT LINE TRENCHES WITHOUT FACING 
DEATH ON THE WAY: A FRENCH COMMUNICATION TRENCH IN THE CHAMPAGNE WAR ZONE. 


Within the fire-zone at the extreme front, it is practically impossible to cross open spaces 
without facing the chance of wounds or death. The only way to get men across in 
safety to the advanced lines from the supporting second-line trenches in rear is along 
communication-trenches dug below the surface level so that head-cover is given. As the 
communication-trenches lead from rear to front and run, consequently, in a general 
direction at right-angles to the enemy, they take a zig-zag shape to prevent their length 


being swept by enfilade-fire. The zig-zag approach system is as old as siege-warfare 
since gunpowder was used in war. All existing plans of the sieges of the days of 
Marlborough and Vauban, in the same Flanders country where our men and the French 
are fighting side by side now, show zig-zag communication - trenches connecting the 
parallels—as the trenches fronting the enemy used to be called. They are exactly similar 
to that of our illustration, which could hardly be improved upon for distinctness. 
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FUTILE ZEPPELIN BARBARISM: RESULTS OF THE RECENT RAID ON PARIS, 



DAMAGE DONE BY THE ZEPPELIN WHICH RAIDED PARIS ON JANUARY 29 : A WRECKED 
GROUND-FLOOR AND BASEMENT. 



WHERE A CROWDED UNDERGROUND TRAIN HAD A NARROW ESCAPE : THE HOLE IN 
THE ROAD WHERE A BOMB PIERCED THE TUNNEL OF THE METROPOLITAN RAILWAY. 



ONE OF THE TRAGEDIES WHICH HAVE MADE PARIS AND ALL FRANCE CRY FOR 
VENGEANCE : A ROOM IN WHICH FOUR PEOPLE WERE KILLED. 


Here and on our front page we give some examples of the damage done in the first 
of the two recent Zeppelin raids on Paris on two successive nights—January 29 and 30. 
The second raid, it was stated, caused no damage, all the bombs falling on open ground. 
In the first raid thirteen bombs were dropped, in the space of about three minutes, and 
all within an area of about half a mile, in a quarter inhabited mostly by people of the 
working class. The total damage was estimated at £40,000. The number of casualties 
was given as 29 killed, including several women and children, and over 30 injured. 
One five-storey building (shown on our front page) was gutted from top to bottom by 


HAVOC WROUGHT BY ONE OF THE 13 BOMBS DROPPED IN A WORKING-CLASS DISTRICT : 
SHOPS WRECKED AND THE ROADWAY TORN UP. 




DESTROYED IN THE RAID WHICH KILLED THE WHOLE FAMILY OF A FRENCH SOLDIER 
HOME ON LEAVE . A WRECKED HOUSE. 


one of the bombs, some of which weighed 226 lb., others 143 lb. and 123 lb. In one 
house a bomb killed the whole family of a soldier home on leave (named Petit-Jean) 
which was united for the first time since the war began. The victims included a girl 
of is and one of 18 months, two boys of 10 and 8, a man of 66, and a woman. 
Another bomb pierced a road and fell through into the underground Metropolitan Railway, 
where a crowded train had just passed. From a military point of view the raids were 
futile. They were only one more example of senseless barbarity, and can only serve to 
arouse further indignation amongst civili ed people. 
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YACHTSMEN ON WAR-DUTY: THREE FORMS OF THEIR WORK. 



Our amateur seamen of the pleasure-yacht flotillas and regatta days in pre-war times 
are actively assisting the Navy. Yacht-owners and crews in craft of all kinds, steam 
and sailing-yachts, carrying guns as ships of war, are with the Fleet or independently 
cruising. In the upper drawing two steam-yachts are escorting three transports on their 
voyage, keeping guard on either side of the convoy, ready to make for and keep off 
any prowling enemy submarine. In the left-hand lower drawing is seen one of the 
‘ mystery ships ” to seaside visitors last summer. Many people wondered what white- 
vmged clippers, reminiscent of holiday hours before the war, were doing as they flitted 


over the almost deserted seas, and many a guess was made about them. Yet they were 
serving the country in deadly earnest, as will be known after the war. In the right-hand 
lower drawing, a flotilla of mine-sweepers is seen proceeding on its dangerous duty, 
led by its “ admiral,” the vessel on board which is the officer in charge, usually a 
Lieutenant, R.N. or R.N.V.R., or of the mercantile reserve. The men engaged in mine¬ 
sweeping in various kinds of small craft are, for the most part, fishermen and trawler- 
hands temporarily enrolled under the Admiralty. The nerve and cool daring that all 
concerned in mine-sweeping show daily and nightly are matchless. 
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MONITORS BOMBARDING THE BELGIAN COAST: THE 

Drawn by H. A. Yockney, 



“IN WATERS WHICH ARE THE NATURAL HOME OF THE ENEMY’S SUBMARINES’’: 

DASHING TO AND FRO TO WARD OFF 


“ It is to the excellent work done by the destroyers under Commodore C. D. Johnson, M.V.O., and the drifters under Captain F. G. Bird that I attribute our immunity from loss by submarine- 
attack.” So Vice-Admiral Bacon records in his despatch published on January 12 summarising the Belgian Coast operations between mid-August and mid-November. In acknowledging 
the work done by some of the craft of his flotilla of eighty vessels, the most important units of which were the monitors, he says, further : “ The protection of such a moving fleet by 
the destroyers in waters which are the natural home of the enemy’s submarines has been admirable, and justifies the training and organisation of the personnel of the flotilla.” As to 
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“RING” KEPT BY A DESTROYER—AN OFFICER’S DRAWING. 


who Took Part in the Action. 



THREE MONITORS IN ACTION OFF THE BELGIAN COAST, WITH A DESTROYER 
‘U” BOATS AND MAKE A SMOKE-SCREEN. 

tlie work of the larger vessels, the Vice-Admiral says that "extreme accuracy was obtained with the gun-fire at the long ranges necessary for the best attack of such defences.” He 
records that “concerted operations of considerable magnitude were carried out on six occasions, and on eight other days attacks on a smaller scale on fortified positions took place.” 
The drawing, by one who took part in the action depicted, illustrates “ three large monitors bombarding the Belgian coast. A destroyer is dashing to and fro to keep off submarines, and 
also to make smoke-screens that the enemy may find it harder to spot the fall of their shells .”—[Drawing Copyrighted m the Untied iwtus and Canada.] 
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AS WITH ALL THE BELLIGERENTS: WOMAN REPLACING MAN AT HOME. 


DRAWN BY L. SABATTIER. 



A “REMPLAQANTE”; T HE “ CONTROLEUSE ” OF THE METRO, THE “TUBE” OF PARIS AND ITS SUBURBS. 


France, like Great Britain and the other belligerents, is getting accustomed to the changes 
brought about by the war, and these changes are nowhere more evident to the general 
public than in the new arrangements which have been necessitated by the departure of 
so many men of military age to the war-area. The quiet dress and equally quiet methods 


of the rempla^ante ” have quickly commended themselves to the people of Paris, and 
travellers have accepted the situation not only with a good grace, but have shown every 
disposition to make the women’s new work agreeable. The war has brought many unusual 
avocations within the reach of women.-— [Drawing Copyrighted in the United States and Canada.} 
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AS WITH ALL THE BELLIGERENTS: WOMAN REPLACING MAN AT HOME. 

DRAWN BY L. SABATT1ER. 
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PEACE PROPOSALS — AND AFTER? 

BY DR. E. J. DILLON. 
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A MONG the Germans and their allies the belief is 
now professed by all and held by many that the 
year X916 will witness the end of the conflict. The wish 
is father to the thought, and was bom of a desire to 
diffuse the anticipation of a more or less imminent peace 
throughout Europe and the world, and thus to prepare 
the ground for the seemingly reasonable proposals which 
will be formulated by Berlin in Switzerland, Holland, or 
the United States at the “ psychological moment.” What 
these proposals, or at any rate Germany's ultimate terms, 
are we can approximately conjecture to-day. And even 
among the allied nations curiosity is rife as to the course 
avhich events will piobably take before the final stage of 
the war is reached. 

It is not easy to gratily this curiosity, for at the present 
moment there are no means of gauging with sufficient 
accuracy the working of the vast scheme of forces and 
events which owe their existence and operation to the war 
let loose by the Teuton. The Allies are still far from the 
moorings they cut seventeen months ago, and, it may well 
be, equally far from the unknown shore towards which 
they are drifting. But the Germans also find themselves 
in inclement latitudes, and on a journey much longer and 
more dangerous than they had foreseen and provided for. 
They anticipated a war of 
six or seven months, cul¬ 
minating in a decisive 
victory. And, in order to 
throw 7 France and Great 
Britain off their guard and 
secure their neutrality, 
they strove to mask the 
momentous issues at 
stake by reducing the 
terms of the problem to 
those of the Balkan equi¬ 
librium. Their real aim, 
however, speedily ap¬ 
peared in its true light as 
the subjection of Europe 
to the over-lordship of 
their race. But they had 
miscalculated the forces 
with which they w’ouid 
have to cope; and now, 
after seventeen months of 
military and diplomatic 
successes which give the 
standing impression of 
power, and with vast 
territories to serve as ob¬ 
jects of barter—and, op¬ 
timists among us add, 
with the chilling con¬ 
sciousness of waning 
strength—they would fain 
make peace, if not on the 
footing ol victors, at least 
on terms of equality. It 
is devoutly to be hopeo 
that the general tendency’ 
of the Allies, and in es¬ 
pecial ol Great Britain, 
to treat ail serious over¬ 
tures, championed by well- 
meaning neutrals, as de¬ 
serving of careful con¬ 
sideration will not be 
allowed full scope. 

It is interesting, now 
that we appear to be ap¬ 
proaching a signal crisis 
in the conflict, to glance 
at the terms which, ac¬ 
cording to credible re¬ 
ports, are under con¬ 
sideration in Berlin The 
twofold aim pursued is to gain credit for generosity' 
while securing all the advantages which the relative 
military' position of the antagonists would warrant. Bel¬ 
gium—with the loss of Antwerp—•would become inde¬ 
pendent again in the sense in which Serbia would have 
been independent had she acquiesced in the terms of the 
Austrian ultimatum. Economically, however, she would 
be yoked to Germany like Turkey and Serbia. Thus she 
would become a shadow of her former self—impoverished, 
paralysed, and wroth with her powerful allies. 

To France the ten departments would likewise be 
returned, and in all probability a strip of one of the lost 
provinces accorded by- way of “ rectifying ” her frontier. 
What would happen to Russia is less clearly' defined, but 
there are good grounds for assuming that, with the sole 
exception of Poland, to which special treatment would be 
meted out, the Tsardom, losing Riga and Bessarabia, would 
be left much as it was before the war. Germany would, 
however, insist on recovering her colonies, retaining her 
fleet and Heligoland, and being allowed to participate • in 
the rights of the most favoured nations in the matter of 
the Allies’ Customs tariffs. 

Peace proposals of this tenour would undoubtedly' 
appeal strongly to a certain type of politician who, one 
hopes, is still in a relatively small minority in the allied 
nation., : ut whose influence is not. perhaps, everywhere 


correspondingly slight. There is a small group of politicians 
everywhere whom the perspective of a speedy peace and 
a return to commercial and industrial pursuits would throw 
into a temper of general sympathy with any seemingly 
reasonable scheme that promised these boons. And if the 
“ psychological moment" happened to coincide, as it pro¬ 
bably' would, with the dire necessity of entering upon a 
third winter campaign, this latter perspective might 
influence many apathetic people, just as the glitter of the 
coins sometimes dispels the misgivings of an unwilling 
vendor. The temper and spirit of politicians apt to com¬ 
promise do not afford the best safeguard that the far- 
reaching political and social consequences and the moral 
aspects of such a transaction would be duly' weighed. 

It may not be amiss to sketch the specious arguments 
with which such a peace proposal would be advocated by 
men of the type alluded to. This presentation derives any 
value it may possess from the circumstance that it corre¬ 
sponds exactly to a train of thought which, to my' know¬ 
ledge, has more than once found articulate expression, and 
is being insidiously pressed home by' proselytising agents. 

The root of the evil which the Allies are endeavouring 
to destroy is Prussian militarism. That is the real cause 
of the conflict, and of the national temper of Germany 


which approved the conflict. If, therefore, one could 
crush that pernicious institution, the world would be freed 
from the hideous nightmare which has destroyed its 
pleasant dreams of pacific evolution and of the brotherhood 
of man. Now, the conclusion of peace on some such terms 
as those just outlined would, it is argued, achieve this end 
as effectually as if the struggle were carried on until 
further millions of men and milliards of hardly' earned 
money were sacrificed. If that estimate were shown to be 
correct, only presumptuous infatuation could press for the 
rejection of an offer which involved the attainment of the 
sole object of the war 

And that peace concluded on the basis of the status quo 
ante modified in the way sketched above would secure all 
that the Allies are striving for is, it is maintained, capable 
of conclusive proof. This war was let loose by the cham¬ 
pions of Prussian militarism in order to set the German 
people on the pedestal to which their superior mental 
capacities entitle them. It was acquiesced in by the 
Teuton nation because it was assumed that the cost had 
been counted and the desired results were certain. Success, 
therefore, with the incalculable advantages which success 
would have conferred, was the implied condition on which 
the nation followed its leaders. And if that condition were 
not fulfilled—if, on the contrary-, the huge sacrifices were 
offered up to no better purpose than that of decimating 


and impoverishing the submissive people that had brought 
them, the compact would be declared broken, and the 
party responsible for the calamity would be swept away. 

It cannot be doubted, it is urged, that if the Kaiser’s 
Ministers were to offer peace on the terms under consider¬ 
ation, the indignant people would make short work of 
Prussian militarism and insist on the establishment of 
genuine Parliamentary' Government. And the Parlia¬ 
mentary sy'stem fairly' applied in Germany would entail 
the immediate destruction of Prussian militarism. 

Fallacious reasoning of that order appeals to the less 
noble instincts of people who have experienced the horrors 
of war and apprehend worse things from its continuance. 
And on that ground it is well that the nation should be on 
its guard against this sophistical presentation of fact and 
fiction as unalloyed truth. 

In reality, peace on the basis of the equilibrium that 
obtained before the war would be but a truce, a mere sus¬ 
pension of hostilities of long-enough duration to enable 
preparations to go forward for another campaign in which 
Germany's enemies would be fewer and less prepared to 
confront her with chances of success than they are to-day'. 
It would necessitate the immediate adoption of obligatory 
military service in Great Britain, and all the social and 
political changes which 
that transformation would 
bring in its train. It 
would constrain the nation 
to devote itself to military 
pursuits as an indispens¬ 
able condition of exist¬ 
ence, and to expend in 
military' as well as naval 
and aerial efficiency a 
large percentage of the 
money’ hitherto invested 
in trade, industry, and 
education. 

And whether we know 
it or no, whether we like, 
it or no, it is towards 
that ruinous consumma¬ 
tion that we are steadily 
drifting. The inspiriting 
accounts we read of mili¬ 
tary successes, the paeans 
we sing in anticipation of 
certain victory, the cheer¬ 
ing forecasts we receive 
of the end of the struggle 
in the course of the pre¬ 
sent y’ear, and, above all 
else, the reassuring de¬ 
scriptions served up to 
the nation of Germany's 
creeping paralysis, of the 
imminent starvation of 
her people, of the growth 
of acute discontent among 
the masses there which 
will shortly bring about a 
sudden collapse—are all 
roseate mists through 
which we discern a purely 
imaginary confluence of 
forces and events work¬ 
ing providentially' for the 
Allies’ benefit. 

To encourage wild 
notions of this kind by¬ 
word or deed is to render 
a fatal disservice to the 
British nation and its 
Allies. The elements of 
the situation are writ 

broken series of military 
and political successes, which no newspaper comments 
can reason away. And the only forecasts of the future 
that really matter are foreshadowed by the working of 
our war machinery, which has produced these results 
in the past and is obviously incapable of turning out 
anything better in the future. 

Owing to Russia's isolation, much more depends upon 
the effort put forth by this country and France than was 
anticipated and provided for at the outset. And of an 
adequate effort we are incapable because the machinery we 
rely upon to master this tremendous conflict is worse than 
inadequate : it was created lor peace, not for war. The 
present House of Commons has no war mandate from the 
nation, and, with all due deference to our legislators, it 
has hardly yet awakened to the fact that our Empire 
and our race are fighting tor their existence. The truth 
expressed with brutal bluntness is that the Cabinet, as at 
present constituted, although composed of patriotic, well- 
meaning men, is but a crude, anarchic, and abortive agency 
which must be set aside before any real headway in the 
direction of a satisfactory- peace is made. And one fears 
that this change, like so many others, may come too late. 

In fine, the conditions of success as they are apprehended 
by men of clear vision at home and abroad—men whose 
only- care is for the successful conduct of the war—are a 
new political system and a new form of leadership 
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AMONG THE BURSTING SHELLS: A FLIGHT OVER THE GERMAN LINES. 



WHITE PUFFS OF SHRAPNEL ABOUT THEM: FRENCH MILITARY AEROPLANES ON DUTY WITHIN RANGE 
OF THE ENEMY’S GUNS-A REMARKABLE PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN FROM A THIRD AEROPLANE. 


The height above the ground at which it was considered fairly safe to fly only a few 
months ago has had to be greatly increased of late owing to the vastly increased range 
of the German guns. In spite of that, however, the reconnoitring airmen of the Allies 
boldly take the risk of being hit, and fly constantly well within range. We see two 
French aeroplanes making a flight in such circumstances, as the cloud.'- 1 '- 1 "** " f 

German shrapnel high in the air above them show. To add to the inte 




graph above, it may be added that it is 
aeroplane which was taking part in 
The anti-aircraft guns used on both s 
tinuous stream of shells. Those a 


gun-mu; 


* shells are on the way after them, and others, again, 
to follow in the flight. 


. m ent of one taken from a third French 
aissance with the two aeroplanes seen, 
iiick-firers and keep sending up a con- 
r hardly have had time to burst, indeed. 


: just leaving the 
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GERMANY’S AIR-RAIDER-IN-CHIEF: THE CAR UNDER THE KEEL AT THE FORW 


Interest in German aircraft, which recently centred in the Fokker aeroplane, has since reverted—for the time, at any rate — to Zeppelins, those great airships which may be 
called Germany’s raiders-in-chief. The details of a Zeppelin’s mechanism were well described in one of the “ Daily Mail’s ” series of technical articles, “ Explaining the War.” 
“ The crew of the airship,” we read, “ are accommodated in two long gondola-shaped cars. . . . The airship of this type is divided into 18 separate compartments, in 
each of which is a ballonet or small balloon. Each of these has a valve for admitting fresh hydrogen, a valve for emptying it, and a special automatic valve, which is 
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DNDOLA OF ONE OF THE GREAT GERMAN DIRIGIBLES. 


of “ The Aeropi.anf..” 



ARD END OF A ZEPPELIN —WITH A DIAGRAM NAMING THE DIFFERENT PARTS. 

I one of Count Zeppelin’s secrets, for preventing any dangerous pressure of gas inside. In theory the airship would still float, provided ballast were discharged, if two of 
the ballonets were damaged. . . . The engines (4 of 200 h.p. each in the newest type) are contained in the two cars, which are built into the framework of the airship 
and almost flush with its keel. One is placed forward and the other aft. A pair of propellers is coupled to each. . . . The weight lifted by a large Zeppelin is about 
| 7 tons, but included in this is the weight of the crew, petrol, oil, and other requisites, so that not more than or 2 tons of explosives and guns can be carried.” 
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CAPABLE OF ACCOMMODATING SIXTEEN PEOPLE, OR OF CARRYING A VERY HEAVY 

Now that the .part played by aircraft in the war is becoming more and more important, and there is so much discussion about German “ Fokkers,” the fine feats of British and French 
airmen, air-raids, and the air-defences of London and Paris, it is interesting to recall the fact that our Russian Allies possess one of the most wonderful types of the heavier-than-air 

machine, an invention of Russian origin. The huge biplane named the “ Ilya Mourometz ” was designed and built by the Russian engineer Sikorsky before the war, and aroused 

immense interest, in the autumn of 1913 and the succeeding spring, by its flights over Petrograd. She flew for ovei 14 hours with 16 passengers, and for over 2 hours with the ordinary crew ! 

of eight. The “ Ilya Mourometz,” also known as the Sikorsky biplane, has given its name to the type, of which other examples have since been built. The fine photograph here repro- j 

duced shows well the enormous size of the machine (though this one is not the largest), by comparison with the men standing by it and the door in the body of the car. The dimensions 
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A MONSTER AMONG 


HEAVIER-THAN - AIR MACHINES. 



CARGO OF BOMBS: ONE OF THE FAMOUS SIKORSKY BIPLANES USED BY THE RUSSIANS. 

of tbe original “Ilya Mourometz ” are: length, 65 ft.; span, 121ft.; bearing surface, 1958 sq. ft.; weight, 3J tons. There were four engines with a total horse-power variously stated from 
400 to 660 h.p., two of them being auxiliary—that is, for use if the other two are put out of action. These big Russian biplanes have not been heard of quite so much as was expected 
during the war, but they have done important service. For example, a Petrograd communique of October 20 stated : “ Our ‘ Ilya Mourometz ’ airplanes yesterday made a raid on the station 
of Friedrichshof, south-east of Mitau, and dropped several dozen bombs on the buildings and rolling stock.’’ On April 21 last one attacked the railway station at Soldau, and two days later 
that of Plock. The same day two bombed the station at Mlawa and the aerodrome at Sanniki. On April 24, ten bombs, one weighing nearly 2 cwt., were dropped on Neidenburg. On 
July 5, during a four-hours’ scouting flight in the San district, another “ Ilya Mourometz ” bombarded the station at Przevorsk. They can carry enough petrol for flights of 300 to 400 miles. 
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SCIENCE JOTTINGS. 

;nch precautions against typhoid. 
CORDING to an answer given by Mr. 
Tennant in the House of Commons 
during the past month, the number of cases of 
typhoid among British troops in France and Belgium 
up to November last was 1305 As we know from 
other sources that we had at the last-named date 
over a million and a quarter men 
on the Western front, this is hardly 
more than 1 in 1000, which is a 
very small fraction indeed when 
compared with the losses from this 
cause in former wars. The fact is 
most gratifying, and reflects great 
credit on the R.A.M.C. and the 
care taken by all concerned in the 
sanitation of the Army. 

There remains to be seen whether 
the figure cannot be further reduced, 
and in this respect we may learn 
something, not indeed from the 
enemy—who is, if all tales be true, 
in a much worse position than our¬ 
selves with regard to typhoid—but 
from our great Ally, ever foremost in 
science, as in some other matters. 

M. Armand Colard, who has lately 
made a careful study of the sub¬ 
ject. tells us that the risk is by no 
means at an end, as some of us 
seem to think, when the soldier is 
plentifully supplied with sterilised 
or otherwise purified drinking-water 
This is naturally of very great im¬ 
portance, but M. Colard lays even ^ ^ ^ ^ 

greater stress on the careful elimina- same room 15 tal “ 
tion from the army of all those who 
can by any stretch of language be suspected of being 
" germ-carriers." It is well known that these persons 
are by no means always those who are themselves 
sulfering from the disease, but that there are certain 
constitutions, like that of the celebrated " 'typhoid 
Man-,” which continue to produce the typhus bacillus 
without any apparent danger to their possessors, and 
when they are otherwise in perfect health. Such 
individuals M. Colard would have sought out and sent 


to the base or othenvise interned, and lie believes that 
with this, with the immediate notification of any 
symptom of the disease, the segregation in separate 
hospitals of those attacked by it, and by another 
precaution to be presently mentioned, typhoid might 
s a consumma- 


It may be doubted, however, whether many of 
M. Colard’s recommendations are not in themselves 
a counsel of perfection. The notification of slight 
symptoms would be of the greatest use if practicable. 


hospitals ; but in the rough-and-tumble 
of war, where “ surgical cases ” and 1 
“ sicks ” are necessarily treated ii 
building—and, which is worse, a 
the base in the same conveyances— 
of segregation breaks down, and 
see in existing circumstances how 
to be expected. The case is different with M. Colard's 
other measure, which is, in effect, vaccination with anti¬ 
typhoid serum. This he would have 
applied to everyone in the State ser¬ 
vice, whether well or ill, and whether 
with the consent of the vaccinated or 
not. Its efficacy not only in pre¬ 
venting infection, but in mitigating 
its effects, may be judged from the 
figures given by the Under-Secretary 
for War in the answer above quoted. 
In the coarse of this he mentioned 
that out of 579 inoculated soldiers 
who contracted typhoid only 35 died, 
while among 571 uninoculated ones 
there were 115 deaths; and this ought 
to convince any unprejudiced person 
of the value of the vaccine treatment. 
One wishes one could think that it 
will have any effect upon those 
fanatics who have been guilty of the 
lamentable folly of attempting to 
dissuade the soldier from submitting 
himself for vaccination. Now that 
its value .has been proved, it ought 
to be made compulsory in our .Army 
as it is in that of the French. Let 
the consuls look to it. 


but all intimate acquaintances of the British soldier 
know well that it could never be general. His natural 
shyness and the fear of being suspected by his com¬ 
rades of malingering would alone be sufficient, even 
without his most praiseworthy determination to keep 
in the fighting line as long as possible, to prevent 
Thomas Atkins from coming forward with any com¬ 
plaints of the sort. Something has already been done 
in the establishment behind the firing-line of fever 


But this i 
own and 
there 
enemy 


It may, of course, be said that 
this is flogging a dead horse, or at 
least that the need for such pre¬ 
cautions is growing less every day. 
10. Although the sanitation of our 
Allies’ armies is much improved, 
grave reason to think that that of the 
growing distinctly worse, and with the 


great rush of prisoners which we may expect with 
some confidence before long the chances of con¬ 
tagion will be ’increased a thousand-fold. It be¬ 
comes us, therefore, to set our house in order 
while there is yet time. F. L. 


v^CiiiNCE & NATURAL HISTORY 



PART OF THE FRENCH AIR 


IN THE BALKANS WHICH RECENTLY RAIDED MON ASTIR : AN AEROPLANE SQUADRON IN SERBIA * SNOW’ED UP NEAR 
lachines. This was the largest raid so lar accomplished in that theatre ot war. The flight iron: the French b*a.: «« Monastic where ( 




PRIZREND. 
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A RIFLE-GRENADE LEAVING THE BARREL: A REMARKABLE “SNAP-SHOT.' 



A MISSILE GREATLY USED IN TRENCH-FIGHTING DURING THE WAR : A GRENADE IN FLIGHT AT THE MOMENT 
OF LEAVING THE RIFLE (ON THE LEFT). 


A rifle-grenade is attached to a rod, which fits into the barrel, and is propelled by an 
ordinary small-arm cartridge from which the bullet has been extracted. In this con¬ 
nection we may quote an interesting article on high-explosive projectiles by Professor 
Vivian Lewes in our issue of July 24 last. “For trench-fighting,” he wrote, "the 
grenade has now again come into use, and the most modern forms (designed by 
Mr. Marten Hale and adopted by the Government} are, in reality, miniature shells which 
are fitted on to a rod that can be fired from a rifle or . . . thrown or slung by hand. 


| The body of the grenade is made of steel or malleable iron so serrated as to break up 

j on explosion into many pieces : it contains a charge of ‘ T.N.T. ’ and a tetryl detonator 

| fired on impact by a needle liberated only after the grenade has travelled a certain 

j distance, so as to render premature explosion impossible. The weight of such a grenade 

j is about 23 ounces, and, when fired, its range would be about 300 yards ; but, when 

j hand-thrown, not more than 40 or 50 ; and its flight through the air is steadied when 

' fired by a rod, which for hand-use is replaced by a rope tail.” 
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THE SEA-POWER OF THE UNITED 

Photograph by E. Mullbr, Jon. Copyright in 


STATES 


TORPEDO PRACTICE. 



THE UNITED STATES NAVY: II.— FIRING A 7500-YARD TORPEDO FROM THE DESTROYER “O’BRIEN.” 


We continue here the series (begun in our issue dated January 29) of remarkable 
photographs illustrating the United States Navy, which, as there mentioned, is likely to 
be greatly increased according to a new five-year ship-building programme introduced 
in the recent annual report of the Secretary of the U.5. Navy. He recommends the j 

construction, between 1917 and 1921, of 10 Dreadnoughts, 6 battle-cruisers, 10 scout- j 

cruisers, 50 destroyers, 15 fleet-submarines, 85 coast-submarines, 4 gun-boats, and various j 

auxiliary vessels. Colonel Roosevelt desires to see the United States Navy second only in | 

.-‘recgth to the British. An important and interesting feature of the new battle-ships, I 


according to a Central News message from Washington, will be the adoption of means 
designed to render them torpedo-proof. During the war American naval experts have 
studied this vital matter very closely. It is said that two new super-Dreadnoughts and 
two new battle-cruisers that are shortly to be built will be so constructed that a single 
torpedo cannot sink them, and it is hoped that, by further improvements, later ships 
may be made entirely torpedo-proof. The U.S. destroyer “ O’Brien,” on which this 
photograph was taken, is one of a class of six boats laid down in 1913, armed with four 
4-inch and eight 18-inch torpedo-tubes. Her tonnage is 1052 ; her speed, 29 knots. 
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THE UNITED STATES NAVY: III.-TARGET-PRACTICE BY THE DREADNOUGHT “ MICHIGAN ”- THE BLACK SMOKE 
AND THE WHITE PUFF OF THE DISCHARGE, ON A GUN BEING FIRED. 


The remarkable photograph given on this page shows the American Dreadnought 
“ Michigan ” in the act of firing a broadside. It was taken during recent manoeuvres. 
All in a moment as a gun seems to fire, the camera-action is yet quicker. The great 
volume of dark smoke seen is the escaping gas of the charge as it has left the gun- 
muzzle only a fraction of a second before, on the first ignition of the powder. The 
white puff is made by the powder smoke at the moment of spurting forth just in advance 


of the flash of flame at the muzzle. The “ Michigan’s ” guns are of 12 inches calibre, 
and the powder used is a type of nitro-cellulose specially manufactured at the Government 
works at Indian Head. The charge for the American 12-inch gun weighs 340 lb., and 
the projectile, 870' lb. The latter, it is calculated, leaves the muzzle at the rate of 
2950 feet in a second, and with force sufficient to penetrate a plate of Krupp steel 
25-7 inches thick. 
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IN THE TOWN ON THE TIGRIS TOWARDS WHICH GENERAL AYLMER HAS BEEN FIGHTING HIS WAY: KUT-EL-AMARA. 


The India Office announced on January 31 : “ Sir Percy Lake has joined General Aylmer’s ! 
force at Wadi. He reports that the weather continues bad and the whole country is | 
deep in mud, .making movements of troops very difficult.” An interesting description 
of Kut-el-Amara after the first entry of the British was given by Sir Mark Sykes. “ Kut j 
the day after its occupation,” he writes, “ was as Kut of the day before, yet with a 
difference. The Turks had gone and the British had come. The British soldier, the j 
first gentleman in Europe or Asia, and his brother the Sepoy, were in possession. ... j 
For the last week the Turkish commander had been maintaining his prestige by daily 1 


hangings and shootings. . . , Enter the victors : within half an hour the women 

were chaffering milk, dates, and sweet limes, the merchants were offering contracts, 
policemen were patrolling the* dirty little streets, a governor was established in an 
office . . . and, most unbelievable of all, the Arab cultivators were dropping in to 
complain of a certain horseman who had ridden through a crop of beans, and of a 
Supply and Transport officer who had parked his belongings in a garden ! ” In the 
drawing at the foot, the inscription over the door in the centre is “ The British General 
Supply Store ”—ICopyrighted in the United States and Canada.] 
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FOR KING 


AND COUNTRY: OFFICERS ON THE ROLL OF HONOUR. 
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THE CAMERA AS WAR CORRESPONDENT: NEWS BY LAND AND SEA. 



YOUNG GREECE AND “MR. ATKINS”: GREEK BOYS, COMMANDED BY A BRITISH PRIVATE, LIFE AT THE FRONT AS IT IS LIVED WHEN CONDITIONS ARE FAVOURABLE: BRITISH 

FILLING SACKS WITH STONES FOR ROAD-WORK AT SALONIKA. DUG-OUTS IN FRANCE OF THE MORE COMFORTABLE TYPE. 



"A NEUTRAL” IN THE MIDST OF THE WATERS : WAR-SHIPS PASSING A LIGHTHOUSE—A TYPE OF BUILDING SAFE FROM ATTACK SO LONG AS IT DOES NOT SIGNAr 

MILITARY INFORMATION TO PASSING SHIPS. 



ABLUTIONARY FACILITIES FOR THE TROOPS AT SALONIKA : A HOUSE IN THE VILLAGE 
OF GUVESNI USED BY THE BRITISH AS A BATH-HOUSE. 


The advent of war has proved a boon in many ways to the working people and tradesmen 
of Salonika and the district, who have reaped much profit from the presence of the 
Allied forces. The British have employed an army of Greek labourers, at 4 francs a 
day each, on road-making, and hundreds of Greek boys earn 1 franc a day for collecting 
stones for this work. They are in charge of a British private, who manages to make 
his orders, given in English, understood. He marches them in column formation from 
place to place, wherever a patch of stones may be found. As regards the artillery at 



THE TRANSPORT OF HEAVY ARTILLERY AT SALONIKA: A BRITISH “CATERPILLAR” 
TRACTOR HAULING A BIG GUN THROUGH THE TOWN. 

Salonika, Mr. James Dunn wrote recently, in the “ Daily Mail ” : “ At the beginning 
the Allies had only old guns, but now new and powerful guns, both quick-firers and 

siege-guns, have arrived.”-Of Illustration No. 3 the artist writes, under the heading 

“A Neutral” : “Lighthouses must not signal information of a military nature to passing 
ships. So long as it preserves this neutral attitude the lighthouse is safe from attack. 
A moment’s reflection will serve to point to the reason ; a lighthouse is of assistance 
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BUCHANAN’S 

SCOTCH WHISKIES 



| HIGHLAND LIGHT INFANTRY. | 

“BLACK & WHITE” 

AND RED SEAL” 

BUCHANAN’S SCOTCH WHISKIES ARE WELL-MATURED AND PERFECTLY BLENDED. THEIR LARGE 
STOCKS IN SCOTLAND ENSURE AN UNFAILING SUPPLY OF THE SAME FAULTLESS QUALITY. 
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URODOF J ALdissoivesfJric Acid 



Urodonal dissolves the Uric Acid that walls up the kidneys. 

URODONAL, 7s. per bottle, 3 bottles 20/9. Prepared bv J. L. CHATELAIN, Pbarm. Chemist, 
Paris. From all chemists, or direct post free, from the Sole British and Colonial Agents, 
Cg&s’, . , „ />p. Foreign Chemists , /6./, Piccadilly , London , from whom can be obtained, post 
f ree) a f u ii explanatory booklet on URODONAL, giving Doctors’ Opinions and 
Interesting Points on How to Maintain Health, also Lancet Report. 

Agents in U.S.A.: Monsieur GEO. WALLAU. 2,’ 4, 6, Cliff Street,York, U.S.A. 


10,183 Calculi (Stones) were 
found in the kidneys of a patient 
on whom Dr. Cathelin (of Paris) 
operated ! 

Had URODONAL been 


taken not a single calculus 
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Wherever the causes of the War are discussed Beck’s 
“Evidence in the Case” is quoted as the final authority. 

Price One Shilling net „ 

THE EVIDENCE IN THE CASE 

CIVILISATION v. GERMANY. 

A Discussion of the Moral Responsibility for the War of 1914, 
as Disclosed by the Diplomatic Records of England, 
Germany, Russia, France, and Belgium. 

BY 

JAMES M. BECK, LL.D., 

Late Assistant Attorney-General of the United States. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 24, Bedford Street, Strand, LONDON. 
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FOOTS 

ADJUSTABLE CHAIR COUCH 

Possesses a wide range of adaptability and the essential 
qualities for rest and comfort. The back may be inclined to 
any of eight different degrees, from upright to flat, thereby 
enabling it to be used as a comfort-giving reclining chair, also 
as a semi or full length couch, or with the back raised as an 
ordinary easy arm chair. The seat is also adjustable to 
three changes of position, and can be 
regulated to give the correct support 
to the legs, both above and below the knees. 

The Leg-rest is adjustable to five degrees of inclina¬ 
tion, and when not in use slides under the seat. The arms can be 
turned back or removed to facilitate the lifting of a 
helpless person in or out of the chair. 

Upholstered in Cretonne, Tapestry or Saddlebag, 
or supplied with Caned 
Seat, Back and Leg- 
rest, from upwards. 
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Work Housecleaning Wonders with 

IT CLEANS, POLISHES, AND FINISHES 
IN ONE SIMPLE APPLICATION. 


a, is^ 


'"PRY it on your furniture or piano—the improve¬ 
ment will surprise you. 

It forms a thin, protecting film over the varnish, adding 
years to its life. Every home needs Johnson s Prepared 
Wax. It is as essential ’round the house as soap, and 
is a great war-time economy. Use it to clean, polish, 
and preserve your 

FLOORS LEATHER GOODS 

LINOLEUM MOTOR-CAR 

WOODWORK GOLF CLUBS 

PIANO GUN STOCKS, 

FURNITURE &c. 

Sold by most good Dealers. 

Insist on yours se- .. COUPON 

curing it for 
For generous 
tin post this coi 




S. C. JOHNSON 
& SON, 


244 (Dept. A), 
HIGH HOLBORN, 
LONDON, W.C. 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON. 

1 enclose 6d. for trial tin of Johnson’s 
Prepared Wax, and also free copy of 
your new Colour Book. 

Name. 

Address.. 



Everybody's Wearing Them 


A NYWAY, over 13,000 men bought a pair 
of them last year. So there are a good 
many dry, warm, comfortable feet amidst 
the damp and discomfort of those mud-flats and 
waterlogged reaches of France and Flanders. 

Indeed, the sales of these Lotus Water¬ 
proof boots are their best “ bush.” Like good 
wine, they need no other. 

£o(as 

Letters : Lotus Limited, Stafford 
Makers of Lotus and Delta Boots. Agents everywhere 
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CHESS. 

To Correspondents. — Communications for this department should be 
addressed to the Chess Editur, Milford Lane, Strand, W.C. 

Torsten Sundstrom (Harlu, Finland).—Your solution is correct, but the 

J Watts (Deal).—We shall be pleased to publish the problems by the late 
Mr. Fisher, but we presume they have not appeared elsewhere. As regards 
your post-card, the figures are very ingenious, but, we fear, have not 
sufficient interest for the chess-players of to-day. 

REC Marshall (On Active Service).—The variation of the French Defence 
you speak of is quite sound, but it necessarily requires restraint in handling, 
and must be used with caution. Your solution is correct. 

problems to solve, as there are plenty given in the papers in which they 
appear. The world’s tournament you speak of will possibly be held when 
the world's peace is established—if you know how long that will be. 

J Paul Taylor and J Avener.— Problems to hand. 





(Manchester), W C D Smith (Northampton), C F Ratbbone, J Isaacson (Liver- 
pool), and J Marshall Bell (Buckhaven) ; of No. 3723 from F J Overton 
(Sutton Coldfield), Fidelitas, J Fowler, J S Forbes (Brighton), Captain 
Challice (Great Yarmouth), A H Arthur (Bath), H S Brandretb (Penzance), 
Camille Genoud (Weston-super-Mare), J Isaacson, J F G Pieterscn (Kings- 
winford), A W Hamilton Gell (Exeter), Rev. J Christie (Redditch), Blair H 
Cochrane (Harting), J J Dennis (Gosport), L Chome La Roque, J HacL6 
(Blackburn), J Smart, and G Stillingfleet Johnson (Seaford). 

(Lewisham), Camille Genoud, A W Hamilton Gell, J S Forbes, A H Arthur, 
G Stillingfleet Johnson, J Smart, J F G Pieterscn, J Hache, H Lindeman 
(Horsham), H S Brandrcth, B Kilner, J C Stackhouse (Torquay), L Chomfi 
La Roque, E J Winter Wood, H Grasett Baldwin, Blair H Cochrane, 
R Baxter (Chelmsford), and J Potter. 

CHESS IN AMERICA. 





Correct Solutions of Problem No. 3718 received from CAM (Penang), 
and F J McCarthy (Burma) ; of No. 372a from C Field (Athol, Mass., 
U.S.A.), H E C Marshall, F Mansur (Quincy, Mass., U.S.A.), and Y Kon- 
tuniemi (Raahc, Finland) ; of No. 3721 from Forsten Sundstrom (Harlu, 
Finland), W Hasekamp (Utrecht, Holland), H J B Zeadlay (Guelph, 
Canada), J B Camara (Madeira), C Field, and J Orford ; of No. 3722 from 
H P Cole (Tunbridge Wells), H Burgess (St. Leonard’s-on-Sea), N S Oakley 
(Lewisham), J VelTall (Rodtnell), Montagu Lubbock, J G Crawford (Ennis¬ 
killen), J Gilchrist, J Orford, A W McFarlane (Waterford), R Lee 


We have received from Messrs. Rudal], Carte, and Co., 
23, Berners Street, the new edition for 1916 of " The 
Musical Directory, Annual, and Almanack,” the sixty- 
fourth annual issue. The volume, which is indispensable 
to musicians and those who cater for them, retains its 
familiar blue paper covers, and is as useful as ever as 
regards its contents. 


A PRESENTATION PICTURE. 



T HE exchange of remarkably attractive pictures, 
produced in photogravure, for coupons from bottles 
of their admirable preparation, has for many years been a 
feature of the 
great business 
of the “ Oxo ” 
manufacturers, 
and this year 
pride of place 
is given to 
"The British 
Forces Land¬ 
ing at the 
Dardanelles, 

by Walter 
Thomas, which 
portrays the 
Navy’s glori- 

that remark¬ 
able enterprise, 
and many will 
like to possess 

panion to last 
year’s " Oxo ” 

gravure, ” The G00D NEWS FR0M 0VER THE S EA. 

Landing of the 

British Expeditionary Force in France, August 1914.” Two 
other gravures are offered, “ An Interval for Refresh¬ 
ments,” a delightful child-study by Alice Beach, and 
” Good News from Over the Sea,” a picture whose appeal 
in these times will be very wide. 


It was inevitable that a record of last year should be 
concerned with the war, and “ The Year, 1915 ” (Headley 
Brothers ; 2s. 6d.) forms an admirably comprehensive 

pictorial chronicle of that all-absorbing subject. The 
illustrations are well produced, and, with the text, cover 
practically the whole area of the operations in which the 
armies of Great Britain and her Allies have been engaged. 
The illustrations range from clever caricature and grim 
tragedy to historic portraits, picturesque scenes, and every¬ 
day incidents of the great world-struggle ; and the volume 
forms a chronicle of the eventful year interesting, satisfying, 
and inexpensive. A number of the illustrations originally 
appeared in the pages of The Illustrated, London News. 

Ladies who are already familiar with the sterling 
properties of the well-known " Gouraud’s Oriental Cream-,” 
the valuable beautifying toilet preparation, will be in¬ 
terested to know that the proprietors have issued a series 
of handsome calendars printed in colours. They are 
charmingly produced, and if our lady readers send two 
penny stamps to cover postage, and mention this paper, 
to Ferd. T. Hopkins and Son, 19, St. Bride St., E.C., two 
of these handsome calendars will be sent to them, free. 




TABLETS 


Price 1/6 each 

post free to any address at the Front. 

Send one to YOUR Soldier 


We will send post free to ANY address at 
the Front a tin of these delicious and 
sustaining food tablets on receipt of 1/6. 
Give FULL name and address to which 
you wish the ration sent, also state your 
own name and address, and write plainly. 

Be particular to give regimental number, rank, name, 
squadron or company, battalion, battery, regiment (or 
other unit), staff appointment or department. State 
whether serving with British or Mediterranean 
Expeditionary Force. 


FEROCAL 

(SQUIRE’S CHEMICAL FOOD) 


Strengthens . 
N our is he So 
Improves the 
appetite , 

For children who 
are naturally deli¬ 
cate, or who are 
inclined to out¬ 
grow their strength. 
Pleasant to the Taste. 
Children like it. 

In bottles, //<?, 2 It) and 4I6, 
of all Chemists. 

SQUIRE & SONS, Ltd., 
THE KING’S CHEMISTS, 
413, Oxford St., London, W. 


HORLICKS 

RATION 

OF 

MALTED MILK 


A round, air-tight tin weighing 7 ozs. 
and containing 80 highly compressed 
tablets:—this is Horlick's 24-Hour 
Ration. From 10 to 20 tablets dissolved 
in the mouth as required supply the 
nourishment given by an ordinary meal, 
and they quickly restore energy and 
vitality. The contents of one tin are 
sufficient to maintain strength and 
vigour for 24 hours without any other 
food, and, in addition, the tablets relieve 
thirst. Think in how many ways an 
emergency ration such as this would be 
useful to every soldier! 


An every-day incident 
near the fighting-line. 


HORLICK’S MALTED MILK CO., Slough, Bucks 
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S. SMITH & SON, Ltd. 

Holders »/5 Royal II a, rants. list. 

Luminous ‘Allies’ Watch 
Unbreakable Front 

Watch Glasses! WHY??? 



Silver 

Screw-in Case. 

£3 3 0a"{“S;s£2 10 0 
Grand Hotel Bldgs.. Trafalgar Sq., W.C. 





Peasant Reflections 

arc those, indeed, which show 
the lustrous milk-white beauty of 

The regular use of Calox will keep your teeth in 
that fine condition. Oxygen is the cleansing agent in 
Calox, and there is nothing else so purifying, nothing 
r else th at removes the causes of dental decay so effectually. 
Start to-day the regular night and morning use of Calox 

8 AV The Oxygen 
Tooth Powder 


3 A Dainty Sample Box of Calox sent Free for a Postcard. 

Calox is sold ordinarily by Chemists and Stores at 1 /3, in non - wasting metal boxes. 

G. B. KENT & SONS, LTD., 75. FARRINGDON ROAD, LONDON, E.C. 


Pretty Girls 
Take Garter’s 


Imperfect complexion is caused by a sluggish liver. A few days 
treatment with Carter’s Little Liver Pills will do more to 
clear the skin and restore the bloom of perfect health to the cheeks 
than all beauty treatments. 

You will even be better looking by taking Carter’s. 

They cure Constipation, unclog the liver, end indigestion—bilious¬ 
ness and dizziness. 



Harmless and purely Vegetable. 

The Ideal Laxative for Children. 

Small Pill, Small Dose, Small Price. 

The GENUINE must bear signature 


MILLIONS OF PEOPLE 


FLORILINE 
FOR THE 
TEETH. 



Absolutely BRITISH. 
Why not give it a trial P 



HIMROD’S Cure 
FOR ASTHMA 

for Catarrh,'’ordinary Colds 
and Asthmatic troubles. 



Signet Rings, Fob Seals, 
Desk Seals. 


ENGRAVING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 

Artistic Designing & Best Workmanship 

HERALDRY. ENGLISH & FOREIGN. 
Memorial Brasses & Armorial Wiodows. 

LEO CULLETON, 92, Piccadilly, London. 


fSfgff 

The Oldest Proprietary HEALING OINT¬ 
MENT for ALL WOUNDS and CHRONIC 
SKIN DISEASES. An Ideal Toilet Cream. 


SALE OF ADMIRALTY 
MOTOR VEHICLES. 


6 Rolls-Royce Touring Cars. 

1 „ „ Chassis, fitted with Lorry Body. 



C. A. OLIVER, 

Director of Navy Contracts. 


QrJ.Coltis Browne’s 

CWorodyne 

i'HK 11 ESI REMEDY KNOWN FOR 

Coughs, Colds, 

Colic, Ague, a a d ilmem. r . ed 

Of all Chemists, r/ 3 , 3/-, and 5/-. 


V-v 

For cleaning Silver, Electro Plate &c, 

Goddards 

PlatePowder 

Sold everywhere & d V- 24 &4k 

>> _ ^ 



Interesting booklet telling "why," sent post free on application 
to J. & J. Colman, Ltd., London, and Carrow Works, Norwich. 


WRIGHT’S 

Coal Tar Soap 

is now known as the 

Soldiers’ Soap. 

It Soothes, Protects , Heals . 

Box oi Three Tablets, 1/- 
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THE CHRONICLE OF THE CAR. increase the capital outlay on the car in order to reduce the 
- running charges. 



Letters reach me from time to time 
from all parts of the world asking, 
‘ What is the best car to buy ? ” Circumstances alter 
cases, so naturally the answers are varied, but the best 
general advice I can give at the present time is to buy 
cars that are economical to run. It is everyone’s bounden 
duty at the moment to economise, and although motor¬ 
cars have long ceased to be luxuries—and I make a special 
point of this—their users are often extremely wasteful in 
their running costs. It is always easy to offer criticism on 
any subject, so, in order to prevent any charge being laid 
against me, I propose suggesting a few remedies for this 
waste. In the first place, each car-user should first ask 
herself or himself — Is the engine giving its maximum 
mileage per gallon of petrol possible ? Personally, I think 
few do, out of the hands of expert automobile engineers, 
as I notice engines are left running when short halts are 
made, instead of being stopped and re-started when the 
journey is continued. Then carburetters are not as well 


Speed. 


tuned up for economical use of the fuel as they might be, 
and several cars in popular use would be better if another 
carburetter were fitted. Here, again, it is better slightly to 


There is another item that runs away 
with the money from the car-owner’s 
pocket—namely, speed. It is very pleasant to open the 
throttle and let the car out on an open, clear road ; yet it 
is a costly amusement, and has to be curbed in these 
times. Speed plays havoc with tyres and consumes 
petrol—two of the great expenses in running the modem 
motor-carriage; and unless the time saved in these fast 
bursts is very valuable it does not pay, and the true 
economy is to start earlier and to drive slower. Motorists 
have realised for a long time that it pays to use large-size 
tyres, so I need add but a reminder not to under-tyre any 
car. Also, the light car doing thirty-six miles or more to 
the gallon of petrol will loom more prominently before the 
car-using public than before the war, as, although it seems 
a bargain to buy one of the four-seated American vehicles 
for a comparatively small capital outlay, it is by no means 
a cheap running proposition, and the light car can do the 
work at a very much less cost. This is a point to be 
remembered this spring, when 
the motor agents are busy push¬ 
ing their low-priced cars before 
potential buyers in the British 
Isles. 

Electricians. f*" se ® ms 
to me that 

the owner-driver will have to 
qualify himself as an electrician 
in order properly to look after 
the electrical equipment of the 
up-to-date car. The magneto 
has already given him some 
idea of what an electric gen¬ 
erator is, but, with the electric 
lighting and starting plants 
fitted upon most cars, no doubt 
the magneto will disappear in 
time, as foreshadowed in these 
columns many months ago. 
Consequently, the motorist 
who looks after the car must 
know sufficient about the elec¬ 
trical plant to keep that in 
working order, although in 
practice it does not require a 
great deal of attention. As 
for the magneto, I fully believe 
that, as a great improvement 
has taken place in the life and 
lasting qualities of the six-volt 
batteries now placed on cars, 
riveness on the road. these and the high-tension coil 

of the earlier days of the pas- 
e will be the spark-producers of the future. I notice 


was decided that electricians should not be allowed to 
join these bodies as members. Well, as far as the public 
are concerned, they can please themselves; but it is 



A MODERN CAR IN AN ANCIENT CITY : A STANDARD 
9'5 CAR IN COVENTRY. 

shadow. The gateway is one of the few remaining in the old wall 

very necessary for all garages to have a competent elec¬ 
trician in their employ, which is not always the case at 
the present time; consequently, any sensible motorist 
goes to an electrical engineer if anything is wrong with 
the dynamo and electrical engine-starting apparatus. 

Scares There is an attempt at scare-raising 

on account of the prospect of air¬ 
raids from the Fokker aeroplane. It may allay undue 
apprehension if I state that I know we have faster 

and better aeroplanes in this country as well as at 

the seat of war. Naturally, one cannot give full par¬ 
ticulars, but no one need mind all this talk of no 
miles an hour speed, as several of our own machines 
can make rings round this pace, as well as carrying 

better armament. W. W. 



Think in Thousands- 

of miles and buy 


The best for re-treading. 

The last to need it 



5hemdorp b 

\f\pya£ 

Cococl 

% you** 
oocoo because it 
is double slrenylk 


NO INCREASE IN PRICE, 

jour Grocer for sample, or send for same direct to 

BENSDORP’S ROYAL DUTCH COCOA, 31, Eastcheap, London, E.C. 



A WARNING 

Q UALITY is a more important consideration 
than price. The Buick has never been the 
cheapest car in its class; the aim of the manu¬ 
facturers has been to produce the best Motor-Car in¬ 
vestment that can be obtained, and the Buick “ Six,” 
with its wonderful valve-in-head motor, can justly be 
said to fulfil this aspiration. The specification, in¬ 
cluding Delco self-starter, electric light, vacuum 
petrol feed, cantilever springs, helical gearing, full 
floating back axle, &c., &c., is quite extraordinary, and 
the beautiful running of the car has to be experienced 
to be believed. prices: 

BUICK MODELS. BEDFORD BUICKS. 



eekly at the Office, 172, Strand, in the Parish of St. Cleir 


tch. Ltd., Milford Lane, W.C.-Saturday, Feb 


tv of London, by The Illus' 
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THE “REVIVAL" OF THE ZEPPELIN: THE FORWARD GONDOLA OF ONE OF THE GREAT GERMAN DIRIGIBLES. 


Reproduced By Courtesy ok “The Aeropi.ane.” 



GERMANY’S AIR-RAIDER-IN-CHIEF: THE CAR UNDER THE KEEL AT THE FORWA RD END OF A ZEPPELIN WITH A DIAGRAM NAMING THE DIFFERENT PARTS. 


Interest in German aircraft, which recently centred in the Fokker aeroplane, has since reverted—for the time, at any rate—to Zeppelins, those great airships which may be | 
called Germany’s raiders-in-chief. The details of a Zeppelin’s mechanism were well described in one of the “Daily Mail’s” series of technical articles, “Explaining the War.” 
“The crew of the airship,” we read, “are accommodated in two long gondola-shaped cars. . . . The airship of this type is divided into 18 separate compartments, in 
each of which is a ballonet or small balloon. Each of these has a valve for admitting fresh hydrogen, a valve for emptying it, and a special automatic valve, which is I 


one of Count Zeppelin’s secrets, for preventing any dangerous pressure of gas inside. In theory the airship would still float, provided ballast were discharged, if two of 

the ballonets were damaged. . . . The engines (4 of 200 h.p. each in the newest type) are contained in the two cars, which are built into the framework of the airship 

and almost flush with its keel. One is placed forward and the other aft. A pair of propellers is coupled to each. . . . The weight lifted by a large Zeppelin is about 

7 tons, but included in this is the weight of the crew, petrol, oil, and other requisites, so that not more than or 2 tons of explosives and guns can be carried.” 



































